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Gr don’t you care...? 





The urgency of the post-war housing problem, successive 
shortages of materials, rising costs and the difficulties 
arising from an unbalanced national economy — all these 
have conspired to hinder the implementation of the im- 
proved standards of heating and ventilation recommended 
in various post-war Studies, Reports and Codes. 

If these standards are to be generally realised in the near 
future in spite of coal shortage and other difficulties, a first 
essential is that heat services should be planned in detail 
well before building starts. At present, this is not always 
done, with such results as unsatisfactory ventilation and 
insulation, condensation troubles, increased installation 
costs, and the enforced use of uneconomic methods 
of heating. 

The wide knowledge of Gas technicians can be of great 
value in ensuring complete co-ordination of heat services 
with the general building plan. It is freely available, 
through local gas undertakings, to all who wish to realise 
improved standards of heating whilst making the best use 
of the Nation’s fuel resources. 


Where to go for information about Gas 









If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move 
should be to get in touch with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which 
the job is situated. Through it you have access to the combined technical 
resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as 
to whch Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to 
give you the correct address. 


Issued by the Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone : Sloane 4554. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 

come into general use through any 

sudden whim, or overnight change of 

opinion, but through cumulative evid- 

ence as to its behaviour from job after 

job over a long period. It is upon such BRICKMAKERS TO 

evidence, which has accumulated over en ee 

fifty years and over many thousand 

millions of bricks, that for all general py, 16s bricks are available in a very wide range of 
building purposes it has become stan- {.andard specials. Particulars of these may be ob 


are at your service for information or advice on brick- 


dard practice to specify work problems. 


the PHORPRES common brick 


> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone:' Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 
Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 
Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 
Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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"REINFORCED CONCRET E CASING To Two 
STEEL. (CHIMNEY SHAFTS . 
Li ken peonetrifes: 








“NLEMAN & COMPANY LIMITE D 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 2 


203 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 5S.W.7. Telephone: KENSINGTON. 0134 
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Business Secretary : 
Miss Elizabeth Baldwin 3 





The Association advocates a.national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 
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Multi-colour “‘true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 


when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 


request. 
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Rationalizing Congestion 


TWO GREAT developmental facts 
have led to modern town and country 
planning—two closely related, even 
integrated facts. The first is the bunch- 
ing together, in the human pursuit of 
economic advantage, of buildings for 
many purposes in constricted areas. 
The second is the spontaneous revolt 
from this congestion, taking the form 
of suburban sprawl and rural scatter- 
ing. Both are almost universal pheno- 
mena where wealth and population 
have increased, and both have been 
facilitated by technical advances in 
transport and public services. 

In Great Britain since 1943 plan- 
ning has setout to deal with both these 
deplorable things. It has aimed at 
curing congestion by rebuilding old 
cities at lower density; and at curing 
sprawl and scatter by grouping the 
people and industries so displaced in 
new towns and country towns. New 
legislation has made this sensible and 
balanced policy practicable. It has 
taken a long time for some of the 





great cities, the country towns and the 
Government to get into unison with 
each other on the operation of the 
policy; but we have seemed to be on 
the way to that unison. 

It comes as a shock that, while still 
pursuing the sensible policy (even if 
not with complete consistency), the 
responsible Ministers should preach, 
as if it were a new and enlightened 
thought, the utterly contrary method 
of rationalizing high density in cities 
by housing as many people as pos- 
sible in flats. 

That the people, whenever and 
wherever asked, have unwaveringly 
re-asserted a go to 95 per cent prefer- 
ence for houses with gardens, is dis- 
regarded; they are coolly advised to 
become ‘‘flat-minded.” 

That the cost of building upward is 
grossly disproportionate to any re- 
sulting economy in land and food 
production is disregarded. 

That food from gardens has eco- 
nomic value is disregarded. 
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The one consideration not dis- 
regarded is that agricultural land 
must be saved. And of course it is an 
extremely important consideration. 
But it cannot be, in a country that 
lives by industry and export, and 
depends on the energy and enthusi- 
asm of its industrial workers, the sole 
consideration. It is one to be balanced 
in planning with many others. The 
Ministry responsible for land-use 
planning must not come to be thought 
of as a branch of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. It has, in a very difficult and 
vital issue, to hold the scales. 

No practical person expects to see 
in any near future the proportion of 
flats built in congested ‘cities kept 
down to the 5 or 10 per cent specified 
by popular preference. The situation 


produced by long neglect of density” 


control compels their use up to the 
borderline of townsmen’s long-term 
toleration. But weare past that border- 
line already. In 1952, 20 per cent of 
new buildings built by public authori- 
ties, in town and country, were flats 
(32,941 of a total of 165,506). For big 
cities the percentage was of course far 
higher. To keep their flat rents 
equated to house rents, subsidies 
more than twice as large are neces- 
sary; yet it may be doubted whether 
the equated flat rents can be held 
when the regional shortage of housing 
eases off, and some choice of dwelling 
returns. 

Surely the aim of national planning 
for economic as well as social reasons, 
must be to reduce the necessity for 
flat-building in excess of true demand 
and to restore to housing a sufficiency 
of space for reasonably satisfactory 
family living conditions. To get to 
that happy condition in the inner 
parts of cities will take time, but ex- 
tensive rebuilding will take time any- 
way. And to tell people to be ‘“‘flat- 
minded” is to confess failure in a 
primary planning aim. 

The agricultural argument for 
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town compression would not stand 
for a moment if the economic and 
land-use issues were properly weigh- 
ed. Farmers themselves would never 
advocate saving 400 or 500 acres of 
land for 10,000 dwellings at a cost in 
excess subsidies of £10 to £13 million. 
They would say with one voice: If 
the Treasury has that amount of cash 
to waste, give us a million or two of it 
for farm improvements or reclama- 
tion, and take the 500 acres! And the 
new towns and country towns, with 
even greater reason, would say: Give 
us a million or two for services and 
amenities, and we will provide people 
with family houses half as large again 
as the flats. 

The idea that one Ministry should 
bribe another with money out of its 
appropriation will be as shocking to 
Ministers as their invitation to Brit- 
ons to become “‘flat-minded”’ is to us 
(and to continental housing reform- 
ers who envy Britain’s standards). 
But this whole subsidy business is now 
so cock-eyed that we could make the 
idea quite plausible. 

Thus, housing might offer agri- 
culture, out of its saving of £10 
million, the modest sum of £100,000 
for each 500 acres taken from farm- 
ing for housing development. This 
would be over and above the normal 
price paid to the landowner and 
compensation to the farmer. It would 
provide a fund, equivalent to £200 an 
acre taken, for reclaiming or improv- 
ing other land. 

A good bargain for agriculture? If | 
not enough, it could be multiplied 
twice, or ten times, and still be a 
mere bagatelle compared with the | 
saving to housing. And after offering 
say £2 million per 10,000 families for 
services and amenities in new towns 
and country towns taking overspill 
and reducing te necessity for city 
flats, housing would still have mil- 
lions in the kitty. Some of this might 
go in relief of taxation. 
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TCPA COUNCIL MEETING 


The Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on 
25 February resolved: 


Social Amenities in New Towns 


“That the Council congratulates 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, and the development 
corporations of the fourteen new 
towns on the energy with which hous- 
ing development is being pursued. 

“The Council draws attention, 
however, to the importance of pro- 
viding, in addition to houses, factories, 
and schools, buildings and facilities 
for social, recreational, and cultural 
purposes, in order that the new towns 
shall become fully satisfactory com- 
munities for people dispersed from 
overcrowded centrés; and urges that 


in the new towns the provision of 


such buildings and facilities shall be 
encouraged and more freely sanc- 
tioned.”” 


Use of Town Development Act 


“That the Council welcomes the 
passing of the Town Development 
Act 1952, and the steps already taken 
(notably by the LCC and other 
authorities in the London Region, 


and by the Lancashire CC, City of 


Salford, and other authorities of the 
Manchester Region) to carry out 
substantial schemes of dispersal by 
agreement; and urges the Govern- 
ment to give under the Act a suffici- 
ent measure of financial support to 
such schemes to ensure their effective- 
ness and to enable the redevelopment 
of congested city centres to be more 
energetically pursued with the least 
possible detriment to agricultural 
production and without resorting to 
high density redevelopment with its 
exorbitant cost in housing subsidies.” 


‘The Council also asks the Govern- 
ment, where action under the Town 
Development Act 1952 is unlikely to 
be adequate, to consider the initiation 
of further new towns under the New 
Towns Act 1946, for the purposes of 
dispersal from overcrowded centres.”’ 


Crawley and Harlow Experience 


A brilliant address by Sir Thomas 
Bennett on “Social development in 
the new towns” described the amaz- 
ing variety and vigour of the organi- 
zations in the old and new neigh- 
bourhoods of Crawley. He listed 141 
of these, of which twenty-one have 
their own premises. Public accom- 
modation however is utterly inade- 
quate for the growing population and 
bodies with large memberships. There 
are only five halls seating 150 to 200, 
of which not all are available for 
general purposes; six rooms seating 
thirty to sixty; and two smaller 
rooms; most of these are in the old 
centres. The cost of land for outdoor 
sports was also an acute problem. 

Mr L. E. White described the 
situation in Harlow New Town, 
where also social organizations were 
numerous and vigorous, and accom- 
modation even more inadequate, 
since the original population was 
much smaller. 

Sir Harold Bellman was co-opted 
to the Council, his acceptance being 
specially welcomed as a link with the 
building society movement, in view 
of its common interest with the 
Association in good family housing 
standards. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen presided, and 
Mr F. J. Osborn, Professor W. A. 
Robson, Lady Pepler and Mr Des- 
mond Donnelly, MP took part in a 
discussion on the present planning 
position. 
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NEW TOWNS FOR OLD 


The London County Council has taken the initiative in using the 
powers given under the Town Development Act 1952. Jt is known 


that numerous expanding authorities have, on a member or 
official level, undertaken exploratory discussions. None have 
reached finality, although a few may be reported upon officially 
soon. Press reports from localities indicate they are widespread, 
including Ashford (Kent), Haverhill, Bury St Edmunds, Sudbury 
(Suffolk), Huntingdon, St Neots, St Ives (Hunts) , and many others. 
This development, to be welcomed as a step towards achieving the 
transfer of industry and population on proper planning principles, 
is here explained authoritatively by the Chairman of the LCC 


Housing Committee. 


ODERN LEGISLATION has im- 
M posed on local government 
authorities duties and re- 
sponsibilities which are becoming ex- 
acting. The balance between govern- 
ment and local government finance is 
becoming delicately poised. 

Many enlightened local authorities 
throughout the country are straining 
at the leash to give satisfactory service 
to their citizens and to take their part 
in developing modern improvements 
and developments. 

It becomes very largely a question 
of means, and the need is really one of 
rateable value and spreading the 
burden over a larger number of rate- 
payers. 

The Town Development Act 1952 
opens up possibilities for English local 
government to gain a strengthening 
which has long been needed in many 
areas. It offers the possibility of 
government financial aid and neigh- 
bourly co-operation by a larger local 
authority. It allows an ordered and 
planned expansion in conformity with 
modern town planning principles. 


by REGINALD STAMP, LCC 


An Overspill of 511,000 

To take the example of London, 
with the London County Council and 
the twenty-eight metropolitan bor- 
oughs; here is a great urban area sur- 
rounded by another thirty local 
authorities in Greater London with 
vast housing problems to satisfy. The 
overspill population of these com- 
bined areas is approximately 511,000 
persons. On town planning grounds 
and other essential grounds they have 
to be provided with houses during a 
period of from five to twenty years. 

Experience has shown that any 
mass movement of population is in- 
duced by the transfer of industry and 
it is upon this basis that both new and 
expanded towns are to develop. There 
is no other way. 

Fine old English towns with ancient 
monuments and great traditions, 
market towns with old and traditional 
industries built up over generations; 
industrial centres situated in places 
suitable for expansion, all these and 
many others have come in their zest 
for expansion to the London County 
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Council. The LCC have approached 
others in the Home Counties to con- 
sider reasonable expansion. 


Negotiations for Expanding Towns 


’ The LCC may expand a number of 
these towns, either as principals or as 
agents for the receiving authorities. 
Negotiations for the transfer of ap- 
propriate industry as a prime move 
will be undertaken. The urgent local 
housing needs of the receiving auth- 
ority will be cleared up. The over- 
spill’ population from London on 
transfer will carry with them the 
statutory rate subsidy for a period of 
years for the LCC nominations. 

Features of the transfer will be the 
merging of, and not the isolation of, 
the new populations with the local in- 
habitants. ‘The transfer will be steady 
so that the-absorbing process can 
operate with the provision of the ne- 
cessary services of education, health, 
and public utilities at the right time. 

In the new development, resi- 
dential dormitories will disappear. 
Travelling to and from work in 
London will be eliminated. 

The newcomers will find already 
existing those agencies necessary for 
a completer life, such as religious, 
cultural, social, and recreational, al- 
ready stabilized by the existing popu- 
lation. Shopping centres, markets, 
cinemas, and public houses are al- 
ready there, which is not so in many 
out-county sites now in existence. 
Ultimately, too, the local authority 
absentee landlord will disappear. 
The houses will become the property 
of the local authority in whose area 
the houses are built. This is sane 
management and local government. 

The LCC alone has 1,500 acres 
occupied by non-conforming in- 
dustry spoiling the character and 
amenities of many residential dis- 
tricts, apart from many industries 
unable to expand in industrial areas 
zoned for the purpose. 
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Government Participation 


The Town Development Act en- 
ables two statutory local authorities, 
working and planning together, to 
combine with the Government to 
undertake a form of development in 
expanded towns which has every- 
thing in its favour. It is a new de- 
velopment which is likely to be vast. 
It ensures the maximum of harmony 
because of the mutual interest. It 
provides a means whereby new- 
comers become not strangers, but 
partners in creating expanded com- 
munities. 

These developments will take de- 
finite form to the extent to which, 
under powers granted by the Act, the 
Minister provides the basic finance 
for the heavy initial capital outlay for 
water, sewerage, roads, etc. outside 
the ability of the receiving authority 
to provide. 


Transfer of Industries 


An essential element for the success 

of the scheme is the rapid transference 
of industry. The means to provide 
satisfactory compensation for dis- 
lodged industry may be the import- 
ant factor. In this connection in- 
creased Government grant is neces- 
sary. 
At present the Government pays 
20 per cent and the local authority 
80 per cent—too heavy a burden 
upon the rates. 

The policy of the Board of Trade in 
confining the issue of building per- 
mits, in the main, to export and re- 
armament industries, important as 
these may be, must undergo a 
change. If the right balance of in- 
dustries are to transfer to new and 
expanded towns to ensure a correct 
national economy, permits must be 
granted immediately for other in- 
dustries. 

The separate activities of each 
government department, responsible 
for such developments and services as 
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Fox Photos 


Ashford, Kent, where 5,000 houses for London families will be built in the next ten years 


housing, planning, health, industry, 
education, and transport, must be co- 
ordinated and co-related with the 
function of the others. This can be 
achieved only by a Cabinet decision 
binding on all departments. To per- 
mit the present anarchy of each 
department of State developing its 
own programme, without properly 
relating it to other requirements on 
the same site, is to invite a slowing 
down and the maximum of problems 
in these new areas. 

The Town Development Act comes 
as a challenge to new town corpora- 
tions. It can be a helpful auxiliary and 
fit into the complete new town con- 
ception. The fact remains that new 
towns have not given to metropolitan 
London the help expected of them, 
whatever relief they have given to the 
Greater London authorities. They 
have failed to keep pace with the 
pressing need of the overspill authori- 
ties. This is largely due to inherent 
delays in all great projects, but 





mainly due to the need for industry. 

A fundamental flaw in the consti- 
tution of new towns is the absence of 
any statutory function between them 
and the overspill authorities. The 
public pressure of need has been 
divorced from the means to fulfil- 
ment. 


A Warning to New Towns 


There is a grave danger arising out 
of the present position that the powers 
now given to local authorities under 
the Town Development Act to make 
their own arrangements may slow 
down or even bring to a standstill the 
development of industry in new towns. 
Now that local authorities have 
statutory rights they are more likely 
to seek to transfer unwanted industry 
to places where they have a function 
than by seeking the patronage of a 
new town where they have no 
statutory rights. 

It is not too late to adjust the 
position, if the new town corporations 
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act quickly so far as metropolitan 
London is concerned. Some satis- 
factory functional machinery can, 
within existing powers, be created, 
which at present is missing. Joint 
planning and transfer can be ar- 
ranged for industry and population 
without abrogating the powers. of 
either public body. 

The present pointer for London, 
where in the main industry can be 
drawn from, is towards expanded and 
not new towns, for the reasons stated. 
The LCC has taken the initiative. 
Soon it is expected that the informal 
talks will be translated into official 
decisions. Numerous local authorities 
are engaged in conversations with 
the LCC. As the sites for building 
available to the LCC run down a 
formidable programme of industrial 
transfer and housing operations may 
result. 


Implications of the Policy 
To summarize the position the fol- 
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lowing must be considered essential: 

Industry, apart from the present 
priorities of export and armaments, 
must be given permits to build. 

The grant formulae to local 
authorities for industrial disloca- 
tion must be improved by the 
Government. 

A Cabinet decision calling for 
co-ordination between government 
departments dealing with industry, 
housing, education, health, plan- 
ning, and transport tosecure proper 
phasing of each section to the de- 
velopment of the whole. 

The provision of proper func- 
tional machinery between over- 
spill authorities and new towns. 
These are basic needs to achieve 

the rapid progress of new and ex- 
panded towns and to relieve the pres- 
sure upon the congested urban areas. 
It may be that the fulfilment of the 
County of London Plan rests upon 
decisions being reached on the lines 
indicated. 


Planning in Uganda 


The importance of town planning 
in Uganda was recently stressed by 
the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen: 

“One of the main tasks which 
Government now faces—a task of 
great magnitude and much difficulty 
—lies in the creation of proper social 
conditions in the main urban areas 
and in the neighbourhood of the new 
industries. 

“This problem arises in its most 
acute form in the neighbourhood of 
Kampala and Jinja; it will also arise 
at Tororo and Kilembe. . . If we are to 
escape the bad conditions which have 
accompanied industrial develop- 
ment in other parts of the world 
and avoid squalor and discontent, it 


is not simply a question of providing 
housing. The problem is to create 
proper communities for those who 
come to live and work in the urban 
and industrial areas; communities 
which offer a hope of a reasonable 
life, and provide for the education of 
children, for social welfare and for 
sport and recreation; communities 
designed to reduce to a minimum the 
evils of drink, immorality and disease 
which accompany badly planned 
towns. 

“The Government will give its full 
attention to the building up of 
properly planned and properly or- 
ganized towns. Any other course 
would lead to disaster.” 
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COUNTRY TOWNS CONFERENCE 


Since it was set up in 1943 the Country Towns Committee of the 
Town and Country Planning Association has been studying and 
Socusing public attention on the claims of suitable country towns for 
planned expansion, both as a means of stimulating and strengthen- 


ing their own economic life and that of the surrounding countryside, 
and as a means of assisting the decentralization of industry and 
population from congested cities. The object of the Conference at 
Royal Leamington Spa, 26 and 27 February 1953 was to study 
the implications of the Town Development Act, 1952 and to discuss 
the present problems and the needs for the future. 


HE CONFERENCE was attended 
by over 120 delegates from local 
authorities throughout the 
country and was opened by the 
Mayor of Royal Leamington Spa, 
who also entertained the delegates at 
an evening reception. Distinguished 
speakers addressed the Conference, 
and searching and useful discussions 
took place. 


Value of Country Towns 


Lord Wise, an East Anglian, 
opened the first session on the theme 
of Country Towns as a National Asset. He 
described himself as one who had 
always found in country towns and 
villages all that he desired of life. 

London and other densely popu- 
lated areas can be terribly friendless 
and lonely places, but this cannot be 
said of our country towns and villages 
where everyday we meet and greet 
our friends in the market places and 
quiet country surroundings. 

Fresh air, sunshine, and space in 
which to move are tonics of great 
worth. In the country towns so much 
of the riches and glories of the past 
can be found—the magnificence of 
cathedral and abbey, the mellow 
beauty of street architecture, the 
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mediaeval square and everything 
which adds grace and dignity to our 
cherished heritage. There is a thrill in 
living in places which have found a 
niche in British history. 

The expansion of country towns 
would enable families now living in 
rows in narrow and squalid streets to 
be rehoused in pleasant and con- 
genial surroundings with all the 
advantages which science and tech- 
nical knowledge can endow. 

Lord Wise emphasized that the ex- 
pansion of country towns could not 
proceed without the loyal co-opera- 
tion and enthusiasm of the people, 
their elected representatives and 
officers of local and central govern- 
ment alike. 


Powers of the New Act 


Mr W. A. Wood of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
spoke on What the Town Development 
Act can do for Country Towns. The pur- 
pose of this Act is “‘to encourage town 
development in country districts for 
the relief of congestion or over- 
population elsewhere’. 

The Act does not define congestion 
or over-population, but accepting the 
commonsense meaning this covers 
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the conditions to be found in the big 
cities, which everyone agrees ought 
to be re-developed and lose some of 
their population in the process. 

The Act enables local authorities of 
congested areas and the Exchequer 
to contribute to and increase the 
powers of local authorities to facilitate 
town development. The Minister 
hopes that local authorities will pro- 
ceed by agreement amongst them- 
selves, and that normally the receiv- 
ing district would do the job; this is 
fundamental to the Act, and one of 
the main reasons for Exchequer help. 
Before formulating and submitting 
a scheme for approval the receiving 
district should consult informally 
with the planning authority, the ex- 
porting authority, the appropriate 
Ministries and other public: bodies 
likely to be affected, and in particular 
the Ministry of Agriculture regarding 
the use of agricultural land. 


The market place at Sudbury, Suffolk 
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Fox Pnotos 


The receiving authority will need 
to examine the financial implications, 
and to find out what help would be 
obtainable from the exporting 
authorities and the county council, 
and then approach the Minister for 
preliminary agreement about Ex- 
chequer contributions. The formal 
steps of applying for planning per- 
mission, acquiring the land, getting 
loan sanctions etc. will follow. 

The receiving authority may re- 
quest assistance from the exporting 
authority or the county council if it 
lacks the technical and other re- 
sources to carry through the develop- 
ment on its own. ‘The Act expresses 
no preference between exporting 
authorities and county councils as 
participating authorities, and there is 
no hard and fast priority for either 
class of authority. If a receiving dis- 
trict was unwilling to take desirable 
action, the Minister could apply 
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compulsion by means of an Order and 
hand over the development to a par- 
ticipating authority. Normally action 
would be taken by way ofan “‘agency”’ 
or “‘principal”’ agreement. 


Types of Agreement 


Under an “‘agency”’ agreement the 
receiving authority would buy the 
land, pay the bills, and own the houses 
and other buildings on completion, 
and take advantage of the exporting 
authority’s experience in handling 
large-scale contracts. On the other 
hand the participating authority 
might act as “principals” in which 
case they would build and own the 
houses and buildings though eventu- 
ally they would be handed over to the 
receiving authority. 


Contributions from Central Funds 


Financial help from the Minister 
is limited to the equivalent of the rate 
fund contribution payable under the 
Housing Acts, and the capital cost of 
main water and sewerage services, 
land drainage and site preparation. 
The principle is to “prime the pump” 
and help the receiving authority over 
the early years, when the burden will 
be heaviest. No fixed scales of grants 
are laid down; these will be related to 
the burden on the particular auth- 
ority. No help is given for county 
services, expenditure arising from the 
improvement of roads leading to the 
site, provision of playing fields, com- 
munity centres, and other incidentals. 
There will be no Exchequer help for 
dormitory development near the 
boundaries of the exporting authori- 
ties. The purpose of the Act is to 
tackle the problem of the great con- 
urbations by pushing new develop- 
ment out to a distance. 


Selection of Towns 

How near or how far can a receiv- 
ing town be? There was no master 
mind in Whitehall selecting the 
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towns to be expanded; the initiative 
should be taken by the local authori- 
ties. The names of towns for expan- 
sion will come from the development 
plans of the planning authorities, 
from any county district which con- 
sidered itself eligible, and from the 
congested cities themselves. To some 
extent it was in the hands of country 
towns themselves how much benefit 
they got from the Act. 


Extent of Movement 


How far would industrialists and 
workers move ? Possibly further afield 
than the new towns; Swindon and 
Ashford are over fifty miles from 
London. Some firms have ties with 
the exporting areas which cannot be 
entirely broken; others could uproot 
themselves and move right away; the 
further one went from the centre, the 
harder it is for industry to move. 
Work-people also liked to be within 
easy distance of friends and relations 
and able to visit old haunts. 


Better Social Facilities 


What advantages would the Act 
bring to country towns? The answer 
may be the one given by the Chair- 
man of Bletchley Urban District 
Council, the first town to build 
houses for Londoners. With a bigger 
population Bletchley could provide 
amenities impossible at present—an 
open-air swimming pool, community 
centre, Woolworth’s, Marks and 
Spencer’s, a cinema, and a better bus 
service. These amenities would help 
to keep the young people and stop the 
drift to the cities. 

Town expansion could be a means, 
and possibly the only means, of en- 
abling the people in country towns to 
gain the greater social facilities they 
want but cannot afford. 


Discussion: Example of Worsley 


The discussion was opened by Mr 
H. Lomax (Clerk, Worsley UDC), 
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who felt the Act would be particu- 
larly welcomed by authorities pre- 
pared to assist in the reception of 
overspill but whose financial re- 
sources are limited. 

Worsley was accommodating over- 
spill from the City of Salford with 
advice and technical assistance from 
the Lancashire CC. An agreement to 
erect 4,000 houses was working well. 
Rents for houses on the overspill 
estate are higher than those paid by 
tenants of council houses built for 
local needs, and this was causing some 
resentment amongst the overspill 
tenants. 

The success or otherwise of town 
development under the Act, depends 
to a large extent on the financial 
arrangements made between the 
Ministry and the authorities. 


Some Questions— 


Alderman W. M. C. Weir (Bridg- 
north) asked if his authority was de- 
barred from obtaining the benefits of 
the Act, since the county plan only 


The bridge over the River Ouse at Huntingdon 
Ca eee : 
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envisaged an expansion to 7,000, 
whereas the town desired to expand 
to between 12,000 and 16,000. 

Mr L. Henderson (Town Clerk, 
St Neots) wanted to know what ratio 
of new population should be accepted 
to ensure the identity of country 
towns not being swamped. Would the 
Minister consider boundary exten- 
sions if a selected county district 
could not accommodate the addi- 
tional population within its bound- 
aries ? 

Councillor H. S. Price (Bletchley) 
felt that the biggest difficulty was 
financial. Another which Bletchley 
was experiencing was in obtaining 
factories and suitable shops, and he 
thought the answer to this was the 
creation of a pool of licences for 
factory building in “expansion” 
centres without the necessity of hav- 
ing to take a place in the queue. 

Another problem worrying some 
delegates was the strong opposition of 
the Ministry of Agriculture to expan- 
sion proposals necessitating the use of 


Fox Photos 
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agricultural land, particularly in the 
absence of a development plan. 


—and Answers 

In reply, Mr Wood suggested that 
Bridgnorth could object to the 
county development plan at the pub- 
lic inquiry or if the plan had been 
approved further approaches might 
be made to the Shropshire CC, and 
perhaps the matter could be resolved 
between the approval date and the 
first five-yearly review. 

The question of population ‘‘in- 
take’ depended entirely on the size 
of the receiving authority and the 
problem of the exporting district, but 
the expansion must be substantial to 
rank for Exchequer grant. 

Boundary extensions were unlikely 
to be considered in view of the present 
attitude of Parliament to this very 
thorny problem. 

The limited capital available after 
the priority claims of rearmament and 
export have been met has necessi- 
tated rationing of licences to build 
factories, but the Government fully 
recognize the position and would do 
everything possible to make the Act 
work. Mr Wood thought the ideal 
would be for the Government to 
make available so much money and 
so much steel annually for building 
factories in new and expanding 
towns. 

Loss of agricultural land was a 
national problem, but where diffi- 
culties had arisen in obtaining land 
for expansion the authorities should 
take an early opportunity of talking 
it over with the regional officers of the 
Ministries of Housing and Agri- 
culture. 


Prospects of Rural Communities 
Professor A. W. Ashby brought the 
countryside into perspective in a 
carefully-prepared paper on Rural 
Life—Progress or Decline. 
Though there is no evidence of 
general decline in rural population, 
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decline must be expected in areas in 
which occupational opportunities are 
low and living conditions difficult. 
Increase may be expected where 
occupational opportunities increase 
or improve and/or where housing and 
public utilities are provided. 

Transport facilities and the types 
and levels of education would affect 
choice of residence. Good public 
utilities, particularly electricity and 
water, were essential to maintenance 
of rural population. 


Discussion: Country Town 
Deficiencies 


Opening the discussion, Mr H. E. 
Bracey (Research Fellow, Bristol 
University) said that it is possible to 
identify and give limits to the territory 
ofservice towns ; country towns should 
be looked upon as rural service 
centres. Traders in country towns 
were not sufficiently grateful to the 
people in the neighbouring rural area 
who made life possible for them. So 
often the attitude seemed to be: 
‘Spend your money and get back 
home—if you can!” Many country 
towns had no bus shelter, no car 
parks for farmers, no restaurant or 
café where even a cup of tea could be 
obtained after 6 p.m. Few of the town 
organizations had country members 
or did anything to encourage them to 
join, although they lacked members. 

Mr P. W. Macfarlane referred to a 
remark of Professor Ashby concern- 
ing the ages of the rural population, 
and asked whether, without some 
infusion of new life, it would be 
possible to maintain the agricultural 
industry. 

That more should be done to 
modernize existing cottages was the 
thought expressed by Mrs Denning- 
ton (Vice-Chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, LCC). Mothers and children 
should be able to enjoy the better 
living standards which modern ser- 
vices could provide. 
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Population Decline 


Mr J. M. Gorst (West Suffolk) did 
not agree with Professor Ashby that 
there was no evidence of any general 
decline in rural society. He knew of 
villages where there was no social life 
outside the Women’s Institute, and 
the closing down of village schools had 
a lot to do with this state of affairs, 
since so often the school teacher pro- 
vided the leadership so necessary in 
village life. 

In reply to Mr Macfarlane, Pro- 
fessor Ashby stated that in the agri- 
cultural population there were usu- 
ally plenty of juveniles, and a higher 
proportion of persons over sixty-five 
were engaged in agriculture than in 
any other industry. Generally, there 
was no indication that the agri- 
cultural population will not be able 
to maintain itself. He felt that there 
was no trend towards the decline of 
rural society, but that leadership was 
the real key to the solution. 


Industrial Movement 


The speakers at the third session 
were Professor A. Beacham and Mr 
G. P. Hirsch whose subject was 
Industry in Country Towns. 

Professor Beacham’s findings were 
based largely on a survey of in- 
dustrial development in Welsh coun- 
try towns just after the end of the 
war. There was no doubt that the 
drift from the countryside would be 
less if country towns developed into 
larger and more attractive centres. 
Life on a farm is more attractive if 
there is a cinema, a Woolworth’s and 
a Marks and Spencer’s just round the 
corner. 

Basic industries (those which de- 
pend mainly on external markets for 
their products) were appropriate to 
country towns as they contribute to 
further development. There is little 
that is intrinsically disadvantageous 
about country town locations. 
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It Pays to Advertise 


Why then had sites not been ener- 
getically sought after in the past ? One 
reason was the conventional attitude 
of mind of the employers who had 
fixed ideas that you must produce 
near your markets or raw materials. 
Other reasons included local apathy 
in the country towns themselves. 

Professor Beacham considered that 
country towns interested in industrial 
development must ‘‘sell themselves” 
to industrialists. Country towns pre- 
pared to allocate particular areas for 
industrial development and willing 
to build and lease standard factories 
start off with a tremendous advant- 
age. 


Development Area Policy 


Many firms have settled in De- 
velopment Areas which prima facie 
would appear better suited to coun- 
try towns and the fact must be faced 
that part of the price paid for fostering 
the redevelopment of old centres of 
industry like South Wales or the 
North East is the starvation of the 
country town. 

It was not possible to lay down any 
general rules as to the type of in- 
dustries which should be encouraged 
to seek country town locations. The 
success of firms depends more upon 
internal factors and the trade gener- 
ally than upon location. 

The prospects for industrial de- 
velopment of country towns seemed 
to be reasonably bright though some 
“encouragement” may be necessary 
for any spectacular progress to be 
achieved. 


Employment for the Young 


Mr Hirsch said that more than 50 
per cent of the population of England 
and Wales live in only thirty-seven 
towns of over 100,000, and less than 
25 per cent in towns under 10,000 
and rural districts. Generally speak- 
ing, over the past fifty years, rural 





areas have declined, small towns have 
remained static, but the bigger towns 
have increased. 

A survey in East Anglia found that 
industry has tended to concentrate in 
a few towns, mainly those which have 
increased their importance as market, 
social, and administrative centres. 

It is of increasing importance for 
the rural population that the country 
towns should offer employment for 
the younger generation and the 
women. A serious shortcoming to be 
overcome is lack of industrial skill 
and an almost complete absence of 
facilities for technical training in 
rural areas. 


Better Facilities Wanted 


The inadequacy of transport facili- 
ties is another handicap to industrial 
enterprise. In many country towns 
there exists serious traffic congestion 
in the main centres. 

The introduction of new industry 
into a country town can bring many 


Aylesbury has market days on Wednesday and Saturday 
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Fox Photos 


real benefits, including alternative 
employment which is particularly im- 
portant to women, improved social 
services, and a higher standard of 
living. 

Towns up to some maximum be- 
tween 40,000 or 75,000 would be 
able to fulfil their intrinsic dual 
function of making urban progress 
accessible to country people and en- 
abling the town dweller to enjoy 
contact with the country. 


Discussion: Industrialists’ Needs 


The discussion was opened by 
Mr P. D. H. Stock (Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd) who 
thought that the greatest problem of 
town and country planning was to 
achieve a better balance between 
housing, industry, and social ameni- 
ties. 

Agriculture was an important 
basic industry but he could not agree 
that there was “‘pull devil pull baker”’ 
between the needs of agriculture and 
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those of manufacturing industries. 

Mr Stock supported the statement 
of Lord Wise that the choice of site 
for industrial development is often a 
perplexing one, and industrialists 
were often very sensitive to the recep- 
tion they receive when prospecting 
for new sites. 

What does the industrialist want 
from a country town? 

The capacity to absorb newcomers 
readily, a good site with utility and 
transport services, housing for key 
workers, labour from the exporting 
authority, and adequate social facili- 
ties. 

He did not agree that only small 
firms should be encouraged to go to 
country towns, and stated that it was 
not the size of the firm that was im- 
portant but the size of the unit, and it 
was necessary to allow for it to ex- 
pand if it should prove successful. 

Mr Stock felt that there should be 
no discrimination between the hous- 
ing rents charged to newcomers and 
those on existing estates, and the 
effect on local finances could be a 
matter for arrangement between the 
authority and the Exchequer. 


Industrial Dispersal Essential 


Mrs Dennington agreed with Pro- 
fessor Beacham that the fostering of 
industry in the Development Areas 
has led to the starvation of country 
towns, and a change in Government 
policy was essential. Housing de- 
velopment could not go ahead in ex- 
pandéd country towns unless ac- 
companied by new industry, and un- 
less this was forthcoming, the Town 
Development Act is a dead letter. 

Councillor E. C. Briggs said that 
Bridlington had a winter seasonal 
unemployment figure of 1,000 and 
had tried to attract industry to vacant 
premises without success. Bridlington 
required work for males and females 
and facilities were available to attract 
industrialists. 
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Councillor H. Kemp (Wortley) 
agreed that industry should be en- 
couraged to seek a home in expanded 
country towns, but it must be an- 
cillary to agriculture. 

Alderman W. M. C. Weir (Bridg- 
north) said that with a population of 
6,000 the problem was finding suit- 
able jobs for young people. They 
urgently needed a variety of industry 
as they were losing their youth 
through lack of employment. 

Professor Beacham and Mr Hirsh 
replied to questioners. 

At the moment it was nobody’s 
business to direct the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and Professor Beach- 
am thought that a body such as the 
Town and CountryPlanningAssocia- 
tion would be able to thrash out a new 
re-location policy. 


Initiative with the Country Towns 


The concluding speaker was Mr 
P. W. Macfarlane, Chairman of the 
Country Towns Committee, who 
posed the question Where do we go from 
here? 

He said that the Act is not applic- 
able to country towns as country 
towns—it applies to such country 
towns and other urban areas as can 
be offered as centres for considerable 
expansion from congested areas. In 
selecting a centre, the area must be 
physically suitable and capable of 
expansion; a town centre itself con- 
gested may render a country town 
unsuitable. Many county develop- 
ment plans do not make provision for 
the aspirations of the country towns, 
as they were drawn up without any 
thought of accommodating popula- 
tion from outside. These plans will 
need a good deal of revision and it is 
up to the country towns to take the 
initiative and express their views in 
no uncertain terms in the right 
quarter. The Country Towns Com- 
mittee were advocating the fullest 
use of the country’s resources to bring 
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about expansion in the country 
towns, and small authorities should 
band themselves together and get 
public support. Mr Macfarlane in- 
dicated the types of country towns 
which might be selected as expansion 
centres. 

The Town Development Act did 
not provide Exchequer assistance for 
bringing industry into country towns. 
In examining their overspill prob- 
lem the London County Council 
were now looking further afield for 
reception areas, and this spreading of 
the net by exporting authorities will 
cover a considerable part of the 
country. 

Any number of industries in con- 
gested areas would welcome new 
sites in country towns providing more 
space and better conditions all round. 

The people moving out will be 
used to fairly high standards and it 
will be necessary for the country 
towns to expand social services to 
meet the needs of the increased 
population. 


Discussion: The Human Element 


Councillor W. S. Baker (Market 
Bosworth) was concerned that little 
had been said about the human ele- 
ment in the process of decentraliza- 
tion. The assumption was that coun- 
try life is not quite alert, not good 
enough, not up to date. The point 
of view of the countryman must be 
appreciated, and whilst the country- 
man was prepared to learn, the in- 
coming population must learn from 
the countryside. 

Mr Holbourn (Breconshire) 
thought the question should be 
‘‘Where should we go ?”’ The Act had 
certain limiting factors and he won- 
dered if the only result would be an 
expansion of the coffin-shaped in- 
dustrial concentration of the Mid- 
lands and the South East. The 
difficulty would be to persuade popu- 
lation and industry to settle in out- 
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lying towns—could it be done with- 
out a national plan? 

Mr S. Platt (Town Clerk, Maiden- 
head) thought the Government policy 
of steering industry to Development 
Areas was wrong and suggested that 
local authorities should make known 
their views to their respectiveMem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Mr C. W. Steedman (Borough 
Engineer, Wembley) and Mr L. K. 
Watson (London) both felt there was 
need for greater co-ordination be- 
tween the respective government 
departments. 

In reply to Mr Holbourn Mr 
Macfarlane stated that as far as the 
selection of receiving centres was 
concerned, it was necessary to think 
in terms of transport as well as dist- 
ance from the exporting area. 

There was no need for the younger 
generation with initiative and enter- 
prise to seek out the big town—work 
could be found for them in the ex- 
panding country town. 





CONFERENCE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are avail- 
able from the Planning Bookshop, 
28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 

* 
Complete set of Conference Papers 
(speeches by Lord Wise, W. A. Wood, 
Professor A. W. Ashby, Professor A. 
Beacham, and P. W. Macfarlane). 
Price 2s. 6d. 

* 


Bibliography of publications referring 
to the development of country towns 
in Great Britain prepared by T. B. 
Oxenbury and the County Librarian 
of East Suffolk. Price 6d. 
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THE LE CORBUSIER LAWSUIT 


This article, by a French housing expert, explains and comments 
on the recent lawsuit concerning the seventeen-story block of flats 


in Marseilles. 


tuted by the Society for General 

Aesthetics of France against M. 
Le Corbusier and others re La Cité 
Radieuse, one needs to know that no 
one can build in France if he has not 
received a building permit actually 
delivered by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction and Planning, after agree- 
ment by the local authorities; and to 
know also that building construction 
is subject to the regulations of the 
sanitary authorities of the Depart- 
ment (the regional administration) 
which fix minimum standards of con- 
struction. 

The Society took actior against 
M. Le Corbusier for building La Cité 
Radieuse without having first ob- 
tained this permission. 

It is true that, as soon as the action 
was begun, the Ministry of Recon- 
struction realized that it had made a 
mistake in by-passing a rule which it 
had set up itself, and immediately 
made an order dispensing with this 
formality in the case of this building, 
on the grounds of its experimental 
nature. 

But the Society for General Aesthe- 
tics of France pointed out that this 
decree was not valid because it was 
signed only by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction whereas it should have been 
signed also by the Ministry of Public 
Health and the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

The Council of State upheld this 
view and declared that decrees after 
the event were invalid. 

The Society for General Aesthetics 
pointed out, in addition, that a 


T UNDERSTAND the action insti- 


by G. PILLIET, TRANS. MPO 


decision of the Council of Public 
Hygiene had absolutely forbidden 
the construction of the building, on 
the ground that the height of the 
ceiling was 2} metres only, whereas 
the regulations in force in the Depart- 
ment required a greater height. 

In fact, the Tribunal decided: 

That the Society could not take 
action because it was not itself an 
injured party; 

That it was not its affair to insist on 
obedience to the regulation as to per- 
mits for building and that only the 
Government could take such action; 

Also that Le Corbusier cannot be 
condemned for reasons of aesthetics 
which are at least as vague as they are 
variable. 

If one analyses the reasons adduced 
for the non-suiting of the Society, one 
sees that the decision was taken on 
points of law, not at all on the funda- 
mentals of the case. 

It remains true that the building 
has been constructed in defiance of 
the rule requiring permission to build 
and in defiance of the departmental 
sanitary regulations, and in addition 
that the Tribunal has avoided making 
a pronouncement on a question of 
aesthetics. 

The matter remains, accordingly, 
as it was. It is to be regretted that this 
action has been instituted by a body 
which had no powers for so doing. 
And, in fact, as the commentary in 
the French review L’ Actualité Jun- 
dique very justly says, the Tribunal 
cannot be expected to give judgment 
on a matter which only posterity can 
settle. : 
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It is obvious that posterity will give 
its judgementon theaesthetic question 
when it is at a sufficient distance to 
make it, and on the sanitary condi- 
tions when the occupants have had 
time to appreciate the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system. 


An Expensive Gamble 


As to the question of finance, it is 
beyond doubt that the building has 
been extremely expensive and that 
with the money that has been spent a 
much larger number of dwellings 
could have been built much more 
quickly. On the other hand, there is a 
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gamble in it, because if it were proved 
by experience that this type of build- 
ing does offer considerable advan- 
tages, it would not turn out a bad 
investment to spend a lot of money on 
a prototype, prototypes being always 
very expensive. 


Editorial Note. M. Pilliet’s own 
criticism of La Cité Radieuse was 
given in his article in TOWN AND 
Country PLANNING, November 1951 
and Mr F. J. Osborn’s criticism in 
TOwN AND Country PLANNING, July 
and August 1952: ‘Concerning Le 
Corbusier’. 


High Lands and Heath Lands 


Many farmers may feel rather cool 
about some of the remarks recently 
made at the Royal Institution by 
Professor W. H. Pearsall, FRS, the 
London University botanist—who is 
also, by the way, the author of the 
Mountains and Moorlands volume in 
the New Naturalist series. Sharp 
criticism of “‘beer-and-beef” agri- 
culture is not a good recipe for warm- 
ing hearts. However, even farmers 
will admit that where land is sup- 
porting, as Dr Pearsall mentioned, 
only one deer or one sheep per 
thirty or forty acres, it might better be 
under trees. 

The real conflicts of interest be- 
tween farmers and foresters are likely 
to come where the land is of con- 
siderably higher yet still very low agri- 
cultural value. And here it is import- 
ant that the conflicts should not be 
exacerbated but rather resolved—so 
far as possible. Farming and forestry 
ought to be complementary rather 
than competing industries. It is to be 
hoped that future forest policy will 
make more allowance for the need to 





integrate the businesses of agriculture 
and silviculture on what might be 
termed the plane of large-scale land 
utilization surveys and country or 
county planning. This is the more 
important—and also the more likely 
to come about—because the Forestry 
Commission will in future be doing 
more re-afforestation, and taking 
over more small blocks of land, in 
comparison with its past large-scale 
activities, of which Thetford and 
Kielder Forests are well-known ex- 
amples. 

But any farmers who think the 
faults are all on one side should 
ponder a remark once made to me in 
hill-farming country by a forestry 
officer. “Yes, this is poor land. You 
should hear the farmers moan about 
what a hard time they have to get 
even a bare subsistence living. But 
then start talking about buying some 
of the roughest outlying land, and 
you'll see how extremely valuable 
it becomes—in less than five min- 
utes!” 

J. w. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 














Outdoor Advertising Under Fire 

The good-tempered debate at the 
Planning Centre on 19 February, 
between planners and architects and 
commercial advertising experts would 
have merited a widespread report. It 
must be admitted that the advertising 
men, Mr H. G. Ellinger of Mills & 
Rockly Ltd, and Mr G. S. Campbell 
of Franco-British Signs, maintained 
the more solid front and were politi- 
cally the more astute. Their industry 
has very wisely decided to accept the 
principle of public control, graduated 
according to the character of different 
places and going as far as complete 
prohibition in stretches of beautiful 
countryside and in precincts of sacred 


A Symphony in Urbanity 


and stately buildings. They agreed 
also that what is reasonably allowable 
in one type of urban scene may be 
indecent in another—instancing 
paradoxically that in a town of high 
amenity like Southport displays 
might be welcome that would be 
objectionable in the relatively bleak 
urban scene of Warrington. (We 
should like to hear Southport and 
Warrington on this idea.) 

Where the advertising men seemed 
to us to be at their weakest was in 
their contention that restrictions of 
outdoor advertising might distort 
the economic distribution of manu- 
factured goods and handicap mass- 
production. It is difficult to believe 


David Chalmers and 
World’s Press News 
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this unless other means of advertising 
—through the press, circularization, 
and in shops—could fail to reach 
substantially the whole of the public. 
No practical man in fact proposes a 
prohibition of all external advertis- 
ing; at most its canalization into 
selected places is contemplated; but 
in pure theory the alternative means 
of informing the public of new and 
old products would seem to be ade- 
quate for economic and competitive 
purposes. Ultimately the case for out- 
door advertising will rest on a general 
feeling that it is an interesting ele- 
ment and not an offensive smear in 
the visual scene. 


Advertising and Coterie Fashions 


The planning and architectural 
critics of advertising were less united. 
Mr H. H. Jackson, of the City of 
London Planning Office, took the 
moderate line of a responsible officer 
in touch with public feeling, aware of 
the resistances to control. Practical 
administration cannot do much more 
than eliminate or improve examples 
of advertising widely felt to be 
blatantly offensive or notably incon- 
grous with their surroundings. Mr 
Frank Clark, AILA, was opposed to 
all rural advertising because it dis- 
tracts the eye from the rural scene; 
and with that many, including adver- 
tisers, agree. Yet he sighed for the loss 
of the Hall’s Distemper men lugging 
their ladder across the rail-side 
fields. And his objection to trellis and 
rustic gardens on city advertising 
sites showed the permanent difficulty 
of aesthetic control—that professional 
aesthetics are always out of step with 
popular aesthetics. Advertising men 
set their standards by sensing what 
ordinary people will think smart or 
pretty; and on the whole elected 
councils judge their efforts by the 
same criterion. But critics of art and 
architecture are disposed to be bored 
by what is acceptable to current 
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public taste. They are always attract- 
ed by new forms that they hope will 
mould the public taste of the future, 
and as with the Paris fashion- 
leaders, nine of ten of their selections 
are born dead, many last for one 
season only, and no one ever knows 
which will catch on more_per- 
manently. 

The line taken by Mr lan 
'McCallum, of the Architectural Review, 
was a case-study of the eternal diffi- 
culty. He stood for the architectural 
school of the moment that wants 
towns to be more “urbane’’, which 
seems to mean more ‘“‘towny’’, which 
seems to mean nothing unless it means 
that they are to be less open and less 
planted. He allied himself with Mr 
Clark against the advertisers’ rocker- 
ies. But the man in the street, as the 
advertisers well know, is no addict of 
“urbanity’’. The sight of flowers and 
grass, even of rockeries, is refreshing 
to him; and the advertisers, at con- 
siderable expense, play up to his 
likings. Maybe their gardening could 
be improved by the employment of 
clever landscape architects; but the 
conception is shrewd. The difficulty 
of providing the right principles for 
advertising control is, however, illus- 
trated by Mr McCallum’s demand 
for greater vulgarity, and for adver- 
tisements high up on buildings and on 
the public pavements. Clearly this is 
another bid for a new fashion. Will it 
catch on? Should local authorities 
promulgate a code of vulgarity, and 
come into the market as sidewalk 
space-sellers ? 


Colour Posters 


Better posters are a concern of 
lovers of amenity as well as of adver- 
tisers, though there could be differ- 
ences of opinion as to what is good- 
ness. The international competition 
run by the British and London Poster 
Advertising Association produced 
1,500 entries from many countries, 
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When Advertiser and Architect Collaborate 


and the aesthetic standard of the 200 
shown at a luncheon on 2 March was 
high. But coming from the Mayfair 
Hotel to a tube escalator, one was un- 
expectedly impressed by the greater 
diversity of convention in the mixture 
of a few “good” and many “bad” 
posters. If standards pleasing to 
educated taste prevailed, would not 
the really live advertising agent be 
impelled to make his poster stand out 
by some kind of “badness ?’? How- 
ever, at the moment the safest 
formula for distinctiveness is un- 
doubtedly good design. 

Presenting the prizes, Mr Henry 
Rushbury, RA, Keeper of the Royal 
Academy, said forcibly and amus- 
ingly two things, both questionable, 
about outdoor advertising. First: 
Trust to the artist alone! Second: 
Advertise as much as you like in 
towns (“places like Edmonton’’) so 
long as you leave our countryside 
unsullied! 

This is surely as sweet an example 
of professional and _ country-resi- 
dential self-regardingness as you 








David Chalmers and 
World’s Press News 


could find. Mr Rushbury was re- 
minded by the President of the 
BPAA that the advertiser has after all 
some interest in a poster design. No 
one reminded him that nine of every 
ten hours of this island’s human joy 
and suffering are experienced in 
towns. 

Difficult as it may be to decide 
administratively where and what 
posters in towns produce joy or suffer- 
ing, the subject cannot be dismissed 
just because (fortunately) it is pos- 
sible to preclude advertising in most 
of the countryside, where no one (not 
even the advertiser) much wants it. 


A Family Club at Welwyn 


In the new Ludwick neighbour- 
hood of Welwyn Garden City an 
experiment is being made with a club 
which can be joined only by whole 
families. A single subscription of 
as. 6d. a year entitles any or all 
members of the family to take part in 
clubactivities—which include, among 
others, a men’s section, a wives’ 
section (meeting in afternoons), a 
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Ontinar, a new village for 112 families near Zaragoza, Spain 


boys’ and girls’ club, and a gardening 
section. A family non-denominational 
service is held monthly and is con- 
ducted by one of the ministers of the 
local Council of Christian Congrega- 
tions. 

It will be interesting to see if the 
family subscription does in fact lead to 
participation by whole families in the 
club. 


Planning Centre Previews 


Two colour films made by Mr John 
Chear of Welwyn Garden City have 
recently been shown to TCPA mem- 
bers and invited guests at the Plan- 
ning Centre. 

His Excellency the Spanish Am- 
bassador, Duke Primo de Rivera, was 
present on 11 February when Mr 
Chear’s record of the TCPA Spanish 
Tour was shown to touring party 
members and their friends following 
a “reunion” cocktail party. The 
audience also included Professor de 
Salas of the Institute of Spain, and 


representatives of the Foreign Office, 
the British Council, and the Royal 
Geographical Society. The film, 
which runs for an hour, shows San 
Sebastian, Toledo, Avila, Madrid, 
Segovia, and Barcelona as well as 
some of the attractive new villages 
built (often in a single operation) 
since the Spanish Civil War 

On 25 February the subject was 
English new towns. Mr Macmillan, 
Minister of Housing, Dame Evelyn 
Sharp, and chairmen and officials of 
development corporations and local 
authorities saw a film showing the 
variety in layout of houses and shops 
at Crawley, Harlow, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Stevenage, Hatfield, and Wel- 
wyn Garden City. 

On both occasions Mr Chear was 
warmly congratulated for the excel- 
lent photography, apt choice of sub- 
ject, and exquisite colouring of his 
films. : 

The new town film will be shown 
again at the Planning Centre on 
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21 April and tickets (price 2s. 6d. 
each) are now obtainable from the 
Secretary. 


Hi-De-Hi Paddington! 

Professor Sir William Holford, in 
his Third Programme talk (Listener, 
12 February), effectively disposed of 
the High Paddington scheme, which 
may rank historically as the “high- 
rise’ peak of the architects’ mid- 
century madness. Himself an archi- 
tect, he placed in true perspective the 
effect of the agricultural land-saving 
campaign in releasing the inhibitions 
of architects, and supported the view 
—often repeated in these pages— 
that serious land reclamation could 
be carried out for a fraction of the 
cost of multi-story flats. He stressed 
the economic as well as the social 
merits of a policy of housing, in new 
towns and neighbourhoods, that 
caters for the whole man and for 
various conditions of men (and 
families) and therefore has in it the 
seeds of long life. The talk should be 
noted as a welcome reminder that 
not all architects are the slaves of their 
visual or technological passions, or 
indifferent to costs and human 
preferences. And it has a suavity that 
we, in our concern for the fate loom- 
ing over the dumb urban millions, 
cannot always sustain. 


Size of Road Vehicles 


Road safety is a concern of plan- 
ners ; so are transport efficiency, econ- 
omy, and competitiveness in export. 
Notice therefore should be taken of 
the criticism of Ministry of Transport 
regulations by Lord Brabazon of 
Tara (in his speech as Chairman of 
Associated Commercial Vehicles Ltd, 
18 February). In general, commercial 
vehicles must not be more than 7 ft 
6 in. wide, but public service vehicles 
can be up to 8 ft. A two-axle vehicle 
is limited in length to 27 ft 6 in., 
except that a single-deck bus can be 
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30 ft. These limits, says Lord Braba- 
zon, are not attractive to overseas 
buyers. 

A double-deck bus, which has a 
high centre of gravity, is allowed a 
maximum speed of 30 m.p.h. A 


. single-deck lorry, with the same 


chassis, is limited to 20 m.p.h., 
though the gross weight maximum is 
twelve tons in both cases. Oddly 
enough a horse box, carrying a live 
horse, is allowed to go at 30 m.p.h. 
but if the horse dies in transit, it 
becomes dead meat, and the limit 
falls to 20 m.p.h. Equally oddly, a 
lorry with an unladen weight of less 
than three tons may travel at 30 
m.p.h., no matter what its load, while 
one of more than three tons, whatever 
its load, is limited to 20 m.p.h. An 
eight-wheel lorry is limited to a gross 
weight of twenty-two tons, though 
commonly designed and used abroad 
for twenty-five tons. 

Every private car driver knows that 
the speed regulations for lorries and 
public service vehicles are not very 
religiously observed. It seems desir- 
able that the anomalies should be 
ironed out, and that the limits should 
be such as are really important for 
safety and can be generally enforced. 

Road layouts should, we suggest, 
never overlook the existence of public 
service and commercial vehicles up 
to 8 ft wide and go ft long. There has 
been some tendency in the planning 
of neighbourhood shopping centres 
to use roadways 22 ft or even 18 ft 
wide, so hemmed in by buildings and 
footways on both sides that at no 
time, on the basis of experience, can 
they be widened. This is likely to be 
quickly regretted. 
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DEVELOPMENT VALUES: WHAT NOW? 


Views on what should follow the ending of the development charge 
were endorsed in articles in our February 1953 issue by Sir George 
Pepler and Mr C. Thornton-Kemsley, MP. A third view is here 
put forward by Dr Orwin, who proposes as a solution the nation- 


alization of the land. 


SYSTEM WHICH made land the 

monopoly of the few, with free- 

dom to exploit it to the utter- 
most farthing, has added millions to 
the cost of public and private enter- 
prise during the industrial age. The 
‘Town & Country Planning Act 1947 
was a gallant attempt to separate the 
present-use value of land from its de- 
velopment value, and to secure that 
payment for the latter should go to 
the community which had created it 
whenever land changed hands to be 
developed. This Act has broken down 
in what was its most important 
function, not because of any general 
disapproval of the principle which 
would secure ‘“‘betterment” for the 
nation, but because the method or- 
dained for valuing and collecting it 
has proved, in practice, to be academ- 
ic and unworkable. 

This is the rock upon which the 
earlier attempts to secure the same 
objects have split. The problem de- 
feated Mr Lloyd George in 1910, and 
for more than a hundred years before 
that political economists had been 
concerned, from time to time, to sug- 
gest ways by which the public could 
be freed from legalized exploitation 
under the national system of land- 
ownership—but without success. To- 
day, some of them are being re- 
suscitated, and Henry George’s pro- 
posals for taxing land values, and 
some others, which were circulating 
round about the end of the last 
century, are being put forward again 


by Cc. 8S. ORWIN 
in one form or another, by groups and 
by individuals. Doctrinaire and con- 
fiscatory, they are unlikely to make 
more appeal at the present time than 
to earlier generations. The position 
has reached a deadlock, in that with 
the repeal of the development charges 
of the 1947 Act, the choice, if a return 
to the ruthless exploitation of private 
monopolies in land is to be avoided, 
lies between the confidence of the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government that things won’t be 
like that, and the resurrection of the 
Victorian reformers’ schemes for the 
taxation of site values, or variants of 
them. A poor prospect, surely, for the 
country. 


Failure to Grasp the Nettle 


The whole difficulty comes from 
the fact that no one will grasp the 
nettle. Nearly all the land legislation 
of the past hundred years has been the 
outcome of the need to counteract 
the handicaps on enterprise and on 
orderly development which a system 
of private landownership imposes. 
There have been Acts to free the 
farming tenant from covenants re- 
stricting him in his farming; Acts to 
secure for him compensation for im- 
provements to the land effected at his 
own expense; Acts to enable public 
authorities of many kinds to acquire 
land needed for public services; Acts 
to control unconscionable building 
development and the destruction of 
local aménities in the pursuit of 
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private profit. 

This, and other legislation to check 
abuses under private ownership, has 
been supplemented by voluntary 
action entailing a great expenditure 
of time and money. We have bodies 
like the National Trust, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, and national and 
local societies for the preservation of 
commons, footpaths, and open spaces. 

The Act of 1947 sought to resolve 
all these various difficulties by institut- 
ing public control of land use and 
the annexation of community-created 
land values; there was no intention, 
far from it, of arresting legitimate de- 
velopment. The Act was the outcome 
of the report of an expert committee, 
the Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment (the Uthwatt Committee) 
which had stated categorically that 
land nationalization, the best remedy, 
had been rejected by them only be- 
cause they regarded it as impractic- 
able as an immediate measure, i.e. in 


1941. 


Case for Nationalization 


In this year of grace, with all the 
safeguards to the public embodied in 
the 1947 Act scattered to the winds by 
the new Bill of 1952, there is a price- 
less opportunity, surely, to consider 
the whole situation anew. Learning 
from the failures of the past, Mr 
Lloyd George’s land tax Budget of 
1910, the valiant effort of Lord 
Silkin’s Act of 1947, and dismissing as 
unworkable the neo-Henry-Georgian 
single tax which has been proposed to 
succeed it, let us re-examine the 
policy of land nationalization. 

The present crisis has arisen over 
the acquisition of land mainly for 
building development. The debate in 
the House on the motion for the 
Second Reading of the Government’s 
Town and Country Planning Bill on 
1 December last centred almost en- 
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tirely on this point. Important though 
it may be as an immediate issue, the 
long view of the land problem must 
embrace far more than this. The re- 
currence of past conditions under 
which men became _ millionaires 
merely by keeping land off the 
market until they got their price must 
be prevented, and while, perhaps, 
this danger may be less extreme in the 
future, there are other handicaps 
calling for prompt attention im- 
posed by the present system. 


Handicaps on Food Production 


These, particularly, are the handi- 
caps on food production. Farming, 
for example, is crying out all over the 
country for a new layout of holdings 
to make for greater efficiency of 
working. The permanent building 
equipment on thousands of farms 
calls for complete remodelling to 
meet the needs of modern technique. 
What is the proportion of farms on 
which the horse stables and imple- 
ment sheds have been replaced by 
adequate accommodation for me- 
chanical power and the machines 
connected therewith ? On how many 
dairy farms is milk production con- 
ducted under even minimum con- 
ditions of sanitation and labour 
economy? The National Farm Sur- 
vey made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is a revelation of the handi- 
caps under which the farming in- 
dustry suffers by deficiencies in 
building equipment, water supplies, 
electric light and power, hard roads, 
fencing, land drainage, and so on. 

At present, recognition by the 
State of these deficiencies in a vital 
national industry takes the form of 
Treasury grants for landowners and 
tenants willing to undertake the 
re-conditioning so urgently needed. 
There is no compulsion on them, 
however, to undertake it, and apart 
from this, what is the case for handing 
out immense sums of public money 
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to enhance the value of private 
property ? There has been much talk 
by Ministers of both parties about the 
‘injections of capital’ which are being 
made annually to promote home food 
production, and while there may be 
ample justification for intervention 
by the State in this form, a condition 
precedent, surely, is that public 
money should be injected only into 
public property. 


A Simple Solution 


In the light of past experience, and 
considering present circumstances, 
there seems to be one course and one 
only to be pursued, namely, the 
acquisition of all landed property by 
the State. It offers the only solution, 
and that a simple one, of problems of 
betterment and of the re-equipment 
of the national agricultural estate 
shown, by a Government survey, to 
be barely 50 per cent efficient as a 
modern organization for food pro- 
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duction. It is the only reform of our 
land system which would involve no 
change in the traditional form of 
British land tenure, that of landlord 
and tenant; nor would it involve any 
change in the traditional adminis- 
trative system, nor any upset in the 
nation’s financial system, if the pro- 
cess of land acquisition were spread 
over a period, as it would have to be. 
Indeed, it involves no change of 
which the country has not already 
ample experience, for there is land, 
today, in public ownership of various 
kinds, Crown lands, ecclesiastical and 
charity lands, county council estates, 
the Forestry Commission and the ser- 
vices, etc. equivalent to the combined 
acreages of the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. Ownership 
and administration of the land should 
not be a party issue; it should be con- 
sidered purely on its merits as an 
economic question, a question of 
practical utility. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Holloway James, RA, 
FRIBA (1893-1953) was one of the 
most distinguished of the architects 
associated with the two garden cities. 
I wel] remember his arrival in 1912 
in the office of Parker and Unwin at 
Letchworth as a high-spirited youth 
(when we first met he was hanging 
upside down from the roof-timbers of 
Barry Parker’s studio) ; and already it 
was clear that he had a genius for 
combining, in very small and very 
cheap cottages, good internal plan- 
ning with good external appearance. 
Later he was responsible for the 
design of some of the best housing 
schemes in Welwyn Garden City, 
and became well known in wider 
fields. Aesthetically his work fol- 
lowed tradition, but was always fresh 





and authentic; and above all it 
produced highly satisfactory homes. 


Reginald David Johnson, FAIA 
(1882-1952), died shortly after his 
return to Los Angeles from his visit to 
England last autumn. He is best 
remembered here as the architect of 
Baldwin Hill Village, California, one 
of the most original of community 
developments. He was famous in the 
USA for his many superb houses for 
wealthy clients; but from his fifties 
his enthusiasm was mainly for hous- 
ing reform and public housing, for 
which he fought with considerable. 
success. A memoir in the AIA 


Journal, February 1952, should be 


read by his many British friends. 
F. J. O. 
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THE WASH 





The recent flood disasters are a reminder both of the ceaseless 
activity necessary to keep the sea out of low-lying land, and of the 
great economic importance of these lands. This article discusses 
the possibility of further reclamation in the Wash. 


ost of us associate this name 
M with the ill-fated King John 

who lost his jewels and bag- 
gage train when travelling from Lynn 
to Swineshead Abbey near Boston in 
Lincolnshire in 1216. Modern maps 
show that the Wash is a rectangular 
inlet of the North Sea bounded by 
the coastline of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, but centuries ago its south- 
west coast was certainly on a very 
different line from its present loca- 
tion. King John’s baggage train was 
trying, all too quickly, to cross the 
sands and marshes of what was then 
the celta of the Great Ouse and it 
became trapped by the rising tide 
somewhere north of Wisbech, pos- 
sibly near where Sutton Bridge now 
stands, and where the estuary began 
to constrict. 


Changed River Courses 


Today the Wash receives the 
waters of four great rivers. The Great 
Ouse at King’s Lynn, 160 miles from 
its source near Brackley; the Nene 
go miles from its source at Naseby; 
the Welland at Fosdyke, north-east 
of Spalding; and below Boston, the 
Witham which has its source in Rut- 
land, though it flows through Lincoln 
on its way to the sea. 

Centuries ago, these rivers which 
flow north and east from the hills of 
the East Midlands, reached the great 
flat expanse of the Fens across which 
they meandered and ultimately found 
their way into ‘‘the Wash” and so to 
the North Sea. At the time of King 





by PETER LAWS 


John, the Ouse ran in a different 
direction entirely and instead of 
entering the sea at Lynn as it does 
now, it ran through Wisbech which 
was at the head of a great “V”’-shaped 
estuary. Reference to the map shows 
the still extant ancient sea bank which 
was thrown up along the shores of 
this estuary, but which is now well 
inland. It is called on the Ordnance 
Maps ““The Roman Bank”’ in appro- 
priate script, but one theory is that it 
was built by the Jutes in the seventh 
century to prevent continuous in- 
roads by the seas in the winter. 


Reclamation of the Fens 


Can the Wash be reclaimed as the 
Zuyder Zee has been? To answer 
this question, one has to go back at 
least four and a half centuries to the 
first of the great “cuts” across the 
Fens, “regiones inundatae infinibus 
comitatus Norfolciae, Cantabrigiae, 
Huntingtoniae, Suffolciae, Northam- 
toniae et Lincolniae”’ as described on 
William Blaeu’s map of 1645. Bishop 
Moreton of Ely at the end of the 
fifteenth century cut a new channel 
for the Nene from Peterborough east- 
wards across the Isle of Ely to Guy- 
hirne, south-west of Wisbech. A hun- 
dred years later, in the reign of the 
first Queen Elizabeth, men began to 
dream of reclaiming the ‘“greate 
levell” from its waterlogged con- 
dition, and under the royal patronage 
of Charles I, Francis Duke of Bedford 
and his band of Adventurers began 
serious work in 1628, aided by the 
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Present shape of the Wash, showing the large areas reclaimed over centuries. Since 1900 
more than 7,000 acres have been reclaimed, some of it now worth £100 an acre for agriculture 


Dutch engineer, Sir Cornelius Ver- Precedent of Zuyder Zee 

muyden. The Fens were then gradu- The reason for it is that, unlike the 
ally reclaimed from marsh, mere,and Zuyder Zee which was originally an 
swamp for the ensuing two centuries, inland lake subsequently flooded by 
until today they contain some of the the sea in the thirteenth and four- 
most fertile soil in Europe with yields _ teenth centuries through breaches in 
up to four times that of the Canadian what became the chain of the Friesian 
prairies. And yet the reclamation of Islands, the Wash is a great area of 
the Wash itself has never been done! salt water with a large tide range 





Aerofilms and Dredging and Construction Co, Ltd, King’s Lynn 


Land which has been reclaimed from the Wash at Wingland, on the Norfolk-Lincolnshire 
border 


(twenty-four feet) and it contains 
shipping channels such as the Lynn 
and Boston Deeps where there is up 
to seventy-five feet of water. The 
Zuyder Zee on the other hand had a 
tide range of only five feet, and an 
even bed as well. Even then there 
were great difficulties : and nature will 
get her own back whenever she can. 

Nevertheless, ambitious men have 
often dreamed of conquering the 
Wash, even of making it into a new 
county called Victoria, and in the 
forties of the last century, it was pro- 
posed to enclose a new level south- 
west of a line sixteen miles across the 
mouth from Burnham on the north 
coast of Norfolk running in a north- 


westerly direction to reach Gibraltar 
Point on the coast of Lincolnshire due 
south of Skegness. How it was con- 
sidered possible to construct a polder 
across this area of sea, where there is 
up to seventy-five feet depth of water, 
without difficulty, does not appear to 
have been recorded; but with recent 
floods so vividly in mind, there is 
terrible power in the sea in the Wash 
when whipped up by a strong 
northerly or easterly gale. It seems a 
very remote possibility indeed, even 
today, and in a paper given to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers about 
six years ago by Mr E. A. G. Johnson, 
the following table was given for 
comparison: 
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Length of embankment 

Maximum foundation depth below 
high water spring tide 

Average foundation depth 

Tide range 

Area enclosed 


Sea bed 


Practical Possibilities 


This is not to say that the reclama- 
tion has ceased. The Norfolk Estuary 
Company, a statutory body founded 
about 1840 is still in existence and it is 
playing its part in wresting land from 
the salt marshes and mud flats around 
the present coastline of the Wash. For 
it seems that reclamation is only 
possible over those parts contiguous 
to the coastline where there are today 
great stretches of samphire marsh. 
Local farmers consider that much can 
be done to enclose parcels of about 
1,000 acres at a time for draining and 
clearing of salt, but the view is widely 
held that such large scale reclamation 
cannot be realized until the Govern- 
ment lends real support. Apropos of 
this, it was reported in the Parliamen- 
tary section of The Times on 23 
January 1953 that Sir Thomas Dug- 
dale (Minister of Agriculture) in a 
written reply to Mr Parker, the Mem- 
ber for Dagenham, stated: 

“The enclosure of saltings formed 
around (my italics) the Wash must be 
a gradual process as the land becomes 
ripe for reclamation. It is for the 
owners of the land behind the existing 
sea-bank to undertake this work but 
my department will continue to give 
such practical help as it can in 
developing proposals.” 


Progress Despite Difficulties 


Prior to this written answer, The 
Times had commented ten days 
earlier that “this land reclamation is 
said to be conducted on a ‘hand-to- 
mouth basis by private interests’, to 
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Wash Kuyder Lee 
12} miles 19} miles 
140 feet 48 feet 
50 feet 123 feet 
22 feet 5 feet 
150,000 acres 800,000 acres 
Sand Mainly silt 


which falls the task not only of finding 
the capital for reclamation costs of 
between £70 and £80 an acre, but 
also the long-drawn negotiations 
with a large number of small fore- 
shore owners. The negotiations, it is 
said, are often frustrated when one 
small piece of foreshore is withheld, 
for reclamation calls for embanking 
an uninterrupted area of 700—1,000 
acres.” 

One reclamation scheme is, how- 
ever, now in progress on the King’s 
Lynn side of the Nene Outfall by the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands, and 
this will, it is hoped, add at least 
600 to 700 acres of permanent agri- 
cultural land to England. This area 
includes a fair amount of land already 
under grass. 


Value of Land Reclaimed 


Between 1900 and 1945, more than 
2,800 acres were reclaimed along the 
Wash coast, and in the next five years, 
nearly 3,700 further acres were 
added. Since 1950, 700 acres were 
taken in, some of it through the efforts 
of the Norfolk Estuary Company. A 
reclamation scheme at Holbeach 
Marsh in the Holland Division of 
Lincolnshire was carried out in 1948 
by a partnership of three farmers, 
covering 1,500 acres, and yet another 
on the Lincolnshire coast in the 
Friskney and Wainfleet district by a 
company formed by a partnership of 
about ten “frontagers”. The ex- 
perience in Lincolnshire has proved 
that this land, reclaimed from salt- 
ings, is held in high regard by local 
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agriculturalists after a few years for 
rain to wash away the salt, and, as 
equally important, for the worms to 
return. 

In cropping condition the reclaim- 
ed land is worth about £100 an acre 
as compared with £5 per acre for 
saltings. 


Countering Erosion 


There are quite a number of places 
on the East coast, e.g. Mundesley, 
Norfolk, and Dunwich in Suffolk, 


Canal 


This kind of tip-up bridge is 
“standard” on the Oxford canal. 
The prodigal use of the very large 
oak baulks for the counterbalancing 
arms should be noted. 

This might be avoided but even 
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where coast erosion is a continual pro- 
cess and where part of our precious 
land is being lost for ever by falling 
into the sea. As a counter-balance, 
however, by slow degrees, the Battle 
of the Wash continues. Gradually 
the saltings become fit for growing 
food for the national larder, and, as 
Sir W. Beach Thomas wrote recently 
in the Obdbserver—‘‘hereabouts is a 
national job of universal utility for 
food is short”. National seems to be 
the operative word here. 


Brid ges 


then the bridge would seem to be 
rather a costly kind. 

It would be interesting to know 
if this tip-up pattern has been used 
for canal bridges elsewhere in the 
British Isles. 
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A FOREST ANNIVERSARY 


It ts a third of a century since the Forestry Commission began 


operations in the United Kingdom. 


N 8 DECEMBER 1919 the newly 
O constituted Forestry Com- 
mission planted its first trees, 
at Eggesford in the Taw valley, 
roughly half-way between Exmoor 
and Dartmoor. Long-suffering read- 
ers, never left a month without some 
centenary, bicentenary or what-not, 
may wonder why a thirty-three-and- 
a-third-year anniversary should be 
thought worthy of mention. There is 
no one wholly satisfactory reason, but 
very few people in fact know where 
the Forestry Commission, which has 
made its mark in most of the counties 
of the United Kingdom, began its 
operations. 

Last spring I did not myself know, 
but then I chanced to visit Eggesford 
Forest and saw within a single hour 
both the simple memorial in the very 
first-planted plot and some Sitka 
spruce trees planted a year or two 
later and now measuring 100 feet in 
height. One hundred feet is a good 
height to have achieved in the time— 
a third of a century, about half of an 
average human lifetime or one 
human “‘generation’’. It is rather less 
than the span of a normal working 
life: if a woodman has planted at 
twenty or twenty-five he should still 
be working for roughly another forty 
years and so be able to see how his 
trees have prospered before he re- 
tires. (Since the end of the war there 
died near Dunster a man who had in 
1874 planted some Douglas firs 
which were 150 feet tall when he 
died.) 

Thus, although the Commission’s 
first plantation—a poor little thing of 
larch and beech—and the first act of 





by J. D. U. WARD 


planting might both be insignificant 
and in no way memorable, the tree 
growth and the afforestation of a 
third of a century seemed worthy ofa 
glance. 


Ma 


Sitka spruce in Eggesford Forest now measure 
100 feet in height 


Eggesford itself is in some sense a 
miniature forest for it is less than goo 
acres, which is small when compared 
with 20,000 acre forests—and the 
Commission now has forests of over 
40,000 acres each at Thetford and 
Kielder. Further, several of Egges- 
ford’s scattered plantations occupy 
the sites of old woodlands, formerly 
the property of the Earls of Ports- 
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mouth. It has two or three peculiar 
features: here are one of the oldest 
Douglas fir trees in England (con- 
taining about 1,200 cubic feet) and 
several other exceptional specimen 
trees, including an unusually large 
monkey puzzle and a remarkable 
thuya. Rhododendrons are, of course, 
a serious nuisance in many English 
woods, but here even azaleas have 
ramped until they too have become 
tiresome weeds. 

At the same time, Eggesford is in 
certain other ways a typical state 
forest. It consists mainly of conifers 
(Sitka spruce and Douglas fir are the 
species mostly used from 1919 on- 
wards) and it has shared in the dam- 
age (still visible in places) caused by 
“economy” cuts. In 1931, for ex- 
ample, the staff was reduced from 
fourteen men to two. At about this 
time some 70,000,000 trees were 
burnt in the forest nurseries of this 
island, in the interests of ““economy”’. 
And it is not difficult to find examples 
at Eggesford of errors commonly and 
widely made by the state forestry ser- 
vice in its first two decades. For ex- 
ample, there are pure spruce planta- 
tions on land good enough either for 
hardwoods or for hardwood/soft- 
wood mixtures, and there is in par- 
ticular not enough beech. But it is 
easy to be wise after the event: though 
a critic, stirring the floor of the forest 
with his toe, may properly frown at 
the.depth of raw, unrotted needles, he 
will find it difficult (if he has any eye 
for timber) to be too censorious when 
he sees a thirty-one-year-old crop 
representing 7,000 cubic feet per 
acre—healthy and growing fast. 

In thirty-three years the Forestry 
Commission has not merely acquired 
an estate of over 1,500,000 acres—of 
which roughly 1,000,000 rank as 
plantable, and about’750,000 are now 
planted. It has pioneered with new 
techniques of silviculture, particu- 
larly on poor and difficult territory 
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different from that at Eggesford. 
There have been advances in nursery 
practice; the use of pine spruce mix- 
tures has been tested and proved; the 
value of deep ploughing (a special 
plough was evolved) has been sub- 
stantiated. Again, in 1919 Sitka 
spruce was still a relatively little- 
known and little used species: the 
Commission has since established it 
as the most important single species 
in British forestry. Increased use of 
Corsican pine and Japanese larch, 
and pioneer work with Pinus contorta 
must also be noted. 

Probably few people who are not 
“in” forestry suspect how much of 
the country’s achievements are due 
to the energy and tenacity of one man 
—Lord Robinson, who died last 
September at the age of sixty-nine 
while acting as chairman of the 
Empire Forestry Conference at Ot- 
tawa. His appointment as technical 
commissioner dated from 29 Novem- 
ber 1919 and his influence was always 
of the first importance, both while he 
was in that post and also later as 
chairman of the Commission and 
director-general of forestry. The 
writers of the obituary notices said 
little enough of all this, and they also 
missed a possible variation on a well- 
known cliché of obituaries for they 
might perhaps have noted that he had 
a genius for making enemies. Cer- 
tainly there were mistakes and some 
of the harsh muttering in forestry 
circles (especially by private’ wood- 
land owners) was probably justified, 
but a notable achievement remains. 
It is unlikely that the state forests of 
this country would be making new 
timber (as they now are) at the rate of 
a cubic foot a second—well over 
30,000,000 cubic feet a year—but for 
the hard work and powerful, still- 
living influence of this one man over 
the thirty-three years which have 
passed since the Forestry Commission 
made its first plantation at Eggesford. 
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LYCH GATES 
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The historical associations of the lych gates of our English churches 
make their preservation a subject of interest to planners. 


HE LYCH gates of our English 
churches make a most fascinat- 
ing study. There must be very 
few of us who at one time or another 
have not entered an old church 
through its lych gate with the feeling 
that here indeed is a link with the 
past, for the fascination of historical 
associations survives even in the most 
modern-minded among us. 

The term “lych-gate”, or “lich- 
gate” as it was then spelled, first 
appeared in the writings of the times 
in 1482. The original meaning of the 
word lich was “a form, shape, or 
body”, and in the fifteenth century 


A lych gate of unusual design at Horley, Surrey 


by JOY O. I. SPOCZYNSKA 


the word was used to denote a body, 
or corpse. In an old manuscript of 
1585, I have found the screech-owl 
termed “‘lich-owl”, the writer going 
on to say that “‘itts crie fortelleth the 
comyng of Death to that house, where 
in itt is hyrde, in the space of one 
moon’s tyme’’. Similarly, the old 
name for a mortuary was a “‘lich- 
house”, while the “‘lich-path” or 
*‘lich-way” was the pathway along 
which the corpse was carried to 
burial. 

Our church lych gate, then, is the 
gateway to the churchyard, where the 
coffin is set down to await the clergy- 


Gerald Wilson 
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man’s arrival. Most lych gates are 
roofed over, rather in the manner ofa 
rustic summer-house. The roof serves 
to shelter both coffin and coffin- 
bearers from inclement weather. In 
some lych gates large flat stones were 
placed on which the coffin was laid. 
The most common form has a simple 
shed roof with two gabled ends, 
thatched, or, in the case of some of the 
later examples, tiled. Some very 
elaborate ones have chambers built 
in over them. 


The parish church of Troutbeck, in 
Westmorland, has no fewer than 
three separate lych gates; while at 
Berrynarbor, in Devon, the gate is 
built in the form of a cross. Most are 
carved or inscribed with texts from 
the Scriptures; in fact, a lych gate 
without an inscription of some kind is 
usually the exception to the rule. 

As lych gates are almost invariably 


The lych gate of St Giles’ Church, Ashtead, Surrey 
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built of wood, comparatively few of 
the very early ones survive, and many 
which were built in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries are, alas, no 
more! Some, however, have been re- 
stored, while yet others have been 
reconstructed as perfect replicas of 
the originals. 


The parish church at Bray, in 
Berkshire, has for many years claimed 
the oldest surviving original lych gate 
in England, dating from 1448, ninety- 
two years before Simon Aleyn, the 
famous Vicar of Bray, commenced 
his forty-eight years’ ministry. But 
the parish church records of Duston 
(Northants) show that the very beauti- 
ful old lych gate of that church was in 
existence long before this, having been 
built in A.D. 903, five hundred and 
forty-five years earlier. A search 
through the entire parish records 
shows that this lych gate is definitely 
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the original gate built and not a 
restoration or replica. 

It is most beautifully carved, being 
inscribed on the side facing away 
from the church “TI shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness” and 
“Watch and pray’, and on the side 
nearest the church “Heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” There are seats carved 
inside the covered-in portion, origin- 
ally intended for the elderly followers 
of the coffin. 

In some cases the original lych gate 
has survived the ravages of time even 
where the church itself has been re- 
stored or even completely rebuilt. 


Tarr 


Among the less-publicized casual- 
ties of the floods on Exmoor in mid- 
August was Tarr Steps, which was 
completely swept away, except for a 
single stone. Thi: 180-foot bridge was 
the longest and finest of its kind in 
Britain, probably in Europe. It spans 
the River Barle, the chief tributary of 
the Exe, in a wooded valley about 
four miles above Dulverton, and 
about fourteen miles south-east of 
Lynmouth. 

Nearly all guide books describe 
this bridge as Bronze Age, and credit 
it with 3,000 years, but it has in fact 
been badly breached and perhaps 
almost entirely destroyed more than 
once in the last 300 years. The flip- 
pant may recall the story of George 
Washington’s axe of which the guide 
said, “Yes, Sir, The genuine thing. It 
has had only three new heads and 
five new helves since George Wash- 
ington used it.” 

One or two modern writers have 
suggested that Tarr Steps may have 
been built originally in medieval 
times. Its construction at this spot, in 
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This is the case with the parish 
church of Duston which I have 
quoted, the church itself as it now 
stands having been rebuilt in 1227. 

On the other hand, there are some 
churches, even early English ones, 
whose lych gates were not added until 
very much later; but, whether the 
church or the lych gate is of earlier 
date, a careful perusal of the parish 
records will yield a fascinating glimpse 
into the history of either, bringing to 
life long-dead personalities and the 
part they played in the life of their 
parish in the days before town and 
country planning, as we understand 
the term, was thought of. 





an area rich in oak, is anyhow a 
puzzle, for some of the great stones 
weigh several tons and must have 
been difficult to handle when lifting 
and transporting tackle was scarce 
and primitive. No mortar or cement 
was used in the building of the 
bridge. 
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THERMOPLASTIC 
FLOOR TILES 


BY MARLEY 


Thermoplastic Floor tiles by Marley are hard- 
wearing, comfortable and hygienic. Suitable for 
every room in the home, they also provide an in- 


expensive practical flooring for schools, hotels, Cock 0” 


the walk 
restaurants, shops, canteens and offices. 





THERE IS A THERMOPLASTIC FLOOR TILE BY 


HOUSES AT LANSBURY, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 
Architects: Bridgwater & Shepheard. Assistant Architect : Gordon Michell, A.R.I.B.A. 
General Contractors: A. E. Symes Ltd. 








The Marley Tile Co., Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M ARLE rr 











Legal Notes 




















A recent High Court decision has 
disclosed a serious defect in the pro- 
visions of the Building Materials and 
Housing Act, 1945, relating to the 
control of the selling and letting 
prices of houses built under licence. 
As is well known, where a local 
authority have fixed a maximum sel- 
ling price and a maximum rent as a 
condition of a building licence, it is an 
offence to sell or let—or to offer to sell 
or let—the house at a figure in excess 
of these maxima. The offence is pun- 
ishable only on summary conviction, 
and this means that a prosecution 
must be brought within six months of 
the offence being committed. 

In R v Wimbledon Justices ex parte 
Derwent the landlord had let a house 
in April 1950 at a rent in excess of the 
permitted maximum. Towards the 
end of 1952 proceedings were com- 
menced before the Wimbledon magis- 
trates. The objection being taken 
that the proceedings were out of time, 
the magistrates agreed to an applica- 
tion by the prosecution to amend the 
summons by adding the words: ‘“‘and 
that the said house continued to be, 
and is still, let at the said rent. . .”’ 
The proceedings were then adjourned 
pending a decision of the High Court 
as to whether the magistrates had 
jurisdiction to hear the summons as 
amended. The High Court has de- 
cided that the magistrates have no 
such jurisdiction. The words “let or 
offers to let’’ in the Act of 1945 could 
not be construed as meaning that an 
offence was committed during the 
whole period of the lease. In other 
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words, the offence was committed 
once and once only when the 
premises were let. 


The Future of Control 


These powers of control over 
selling prices and rents expire in 
December of this year. Under the 
Act of 1945 they were originally in- 
tended to last for four years, but they 
were extended for another four years 
by the Housing Act, 1949. It is, of 
course, quite likely that before De- 
cember comes fresh legislation will 
have been introduced to extend the 
period again. 

In the meantime the Minister of 
Housing has said in a parliamentary 
reply that he is considering a relaxa- 
tion of the control to ensure that 
owner-occupiers are not penalized. 

Building costs have risen sub- 
stantially since the early days of con- 
trol, and it is hard on an owner- 
occupier who has to sell a controlled 
house if he cannot buy another at a 
comparable price. 


Mineral Workings 


The Minister has issued a Direc- 
tion (S.I. 1952 No. 1973) revoking 
the T&CP Minerals Direction No. 1 
of 1948. The 1948 Direction set out a 
list of some twenty-six minerals, and 
required that any local planning 
authority who received an applica- 
tion for planning permission for the 
winning and working of any of these 
minerals should (a) send to the 
Minister a copy of the application, 
and (5) where a decision in respect of 
the application had been given by the 
authority, particulars of the decision. 

In a circular to local planning 
authorities the Minister says that he 
has reviewed the 1948 Direction and 
has come to the conclusion that there 
is no longer any need for it. 


A. E. TELLING, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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Social Questions in 
Housing and Town Planning 
BY CATHERINE BAUER 


This booklet defines the field in which social scientists can be of 

use to practical developers and planning administrators. It is a 

complete and shrewd analysis of the issues that enter into or are 

affected by decisions for proceeding with housing or other 
development projects 


PRICE 2s. 9d. WITH POSTAGE 


Published by the University of London Press Ltd, 
Warwick Square, London E.C.4, on behalf of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
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SUSPENDED 
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were used in the construction of 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’s 
5 STOREY FLATS 
AVERY HILL ESTATE, ELTHAM, S.E. 
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Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey 
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A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The 
Sudbury and District Survey and Plan. 
By Keith Jeremiah. Batsford 12s. 6d. 
Remainder now reduced to 2s. 6d. 

Anyone interested in town de- 
velopment, from the receiving end, 
should certainly read this book—or 
read it again. It records an unusual, 
yet essentially practical, planning 
exercise which was carried out (for a 
voluntary society) seven years ago in 
a small country town and the sur- 
rounding agricultural countryside of 
which it is the market centre. The 
inquiry, made by a planner who went 
to live in the area for the purpose, 
showed convincingly that, for the 
future welfare of both town and dis- 
trict (whose interests were inter- 
dependent), it would be absolutely 
essential to encourage a certain 
amount of expansion by the gradual 
introduction of additional popula- 
tion and industries. 

Publication of this report was de- 
layed until 1949, but Keith Jeremiah’s 
work had been completed and ex- 
hibited before the coming of the 1947 
Act. Many other development plans 
for cities and large towns were being 
prepared at that time but no com- 
parable degree of attention had 
previously been given to country plan- 
ning and it aroused very widespread 
interest. Its main suggestions were 
readily acceptable, and, in those 
optimistic days, hopes were even 
being cherished that something might 
perhaps be done about them before 
very long. 

Fulfilment of all such ideas has, of 
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course, had to be long postponed but 
now the time has undoubtedly come 
for them to be reconsidered. Here, 
and in many other country towns 
where planned expansion has been 
desired, the Town Development Act 
provides food for thought. A.B. w. 


LONDON HOMES. By Ralph Dutton. 
Allan Wingate. 155. 

In this book Mr Dutton traces the 
growth of the residential areas of 
London from the time of the Restora- 
tion to the present day. 

Nowadays it is difficult to visualize 
Restoration London. Chelsea then 
lay two miles west of the metropolis 
and was a fashionable resort. The 
Thames flowed in a graceful curve 
round the village of Fulham and a 
prosperous community thrived on 
the abundant fruit and vegetables 
which flourished in the rich soil of 
this district. Kensington was a tiny 
hamlet. To the north were the twin 
villages of Hampstead and Highgate 
—which have largely retained their 
charm. At this time Hackney ex- 
celled them both as an elegant resi- 
dential area. 

The story of how these villages and 
their countryside were engulfed in 
the spate of building in the centuries 
that followed is a fascinating one. 
Some of the houses built were grace- 
ful and charming but many were 
ugly and degenerated into slums. 
Today, London is a study in con- 
trasts. There are the graceful Geor- 
gian squares, the grim blocks and 
terraces of the nineteenth century, 
and the straggling suburbs of the early 
twentieth. 

Many attempts have been made to 
reduce the size of London. Henry 
VIII and succeeding monarchs to 
Charles I accepted the necessity for 
reducing building in London to the 
minimum. Various reasons were at- 
times advanced: that there would be 
difficulty in bringing adequate food 
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TCPA HOLIDAY & STUDY TOURS 
1953 


These tours are meant to be informing and pleasurable, stimulating and 
refreshing. They may be looked on as Study Tours with Enjoyment, or 
as Holidays with Point. 


SCOTLAND, 16-23 May 1953 


One week coach tour starting from Edinburgh and ending at Glasgow. 
Includes visits to historic places and the study of such problems as hill- 
farming, highland crofts, fishing and holiday towns, and afforestation. 
The Development Corporations of East Kilbride and Glenrothes will 
entertain the party to luncheons during their visit. 

Summarized itinerary: Edinburgh, Glenrothes, St Andrews, Arbroath, 
Angus, Aberdeen, Balmoral, Braemar, Grantown-on-Spay, Pitlochry 
(Tummell-Garry Hydro Electric Works), East Kilbride, and Glasgow. 
Inclusive cost £25. Party limited to 3o. 


NEW TOWNS (One Day Tours) 


Coaches leave the Planning Centre at 9.30 a.m. Parties will be received 
by the Development Corporations and escorted around industrial and 
residential areas. 


Wednesday, 24 June 1953. Welwyn, Hatfield, Harlow (Tour A). 
Wednesday, 15 July 1953. Crawley (Tour B). 
Tickets include lunch and tea. Tour A 21s., Tour B 18s. 6d. 


FRANCE, 20 September—4 October 


Arrangements for this tour are proceeding with the French planning 
authorities. A detailed itinerary will shortly be available. 





Further details of all tours can be obtained from the Secretary, TCPA, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (Tem. 5006). 
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supplies to so great a town; that more 
building might lead to a greater like- 
lihood of plague breaking out and 
spreading; or that the danger of fire 
might be increased. There may also 
have been anxiety about water sup- 
ply. Unfortunately, the Crown’s re- 
strictions brought about the very 
calamities which it was hoped to 
avoid. With an ever-increasing popu- 
lation overcrowding became appal- 
ling and the regulations were gradu- 
ally abandoned. 

This book really does make clear 
the need for effective town planning 
and it is surprising that Mr Dutton 
makes no mention of present legisla- 
tion to prevent the further expansion 
of London. 

There is a good index, and excel- 
lent illustrations reproduced from 
drawings, paintings, prints, and en- 
gravings add to the historical interest 
of the book. H. E. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SER- 
vicEs. Housing and Town and Country 
Planning Bulletins. United Nations. gs. 

The main topic of this issue is the 
provision in housing schemes of the 
types of buildings that have come to 
be known as “‘community facilities’. 
As an international study it is singu- 
larly perfunctory and incomplete. 
But there is a well-organized factual 
report on Sweden’s experience in this 
field by Dr Yngve Larsson and Goran 
Tegner, which really does enable one 
to see this experience in perspective. 
Mr Charles Madge’s report on Great 
Britain is strictly limited to the few 
facilities provided by local authori- 
ties, and may therefore give an un- 
balanced impression to foreign stu- 
dents. For the USA the Bulletin re- 
prints part of the well-known report 


of the Committee on Hygiene of 


Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. No other country 
is dealt with, except that there is a 
good account of Israel’s ‘garden 
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cities” and collective settlements, 
There is a partial though promising 
bibliography of community facilities. 
This Bulletin also contains a study 
of the development of housing in the 
USSR by Dr E. M. Choussudovsky. 
Though brief, this is very carefully 
done. In this case the bibliography 
seems remarkably comprehensive. 


THE NEW TOWN. By Mervyn Fones. 
Cape. 155. 

It was rather surprising to me that 
the building of the two garden cities 
was never chosen as the subject of 
serious novels. Welwyn was used by 
at least two writers as the background 
of thrillers or detective stories, but 
these writers did not begin to sense 
the purpose or destiny of new towns, 
and indeed their pictures, even as 
backgrounds for the murders that 
were the real subject, were scarcely 
recognizable. One or two novelists, 
like Mrs Williams-Ellis in The Wall of 
Glass, introduced flying visits to 
Welwyn as episodes in social-political 
stories, but none of these caught 
either the physical or social atmo- 
sphere. I do not think the authors 
even suspected that it might be in- 
teresting. Mr Mervyn Jones makes 
an advance by a belief that new towns 
are an important departure, a vital 
element in social progress, and there- 
fore potentially a subject of political 
conflict if you take the view (as he 
does) that social progress is pushed on 
by a conscious broad-based Left and 
obstructed by a conscious narrow- 
based Right. 

An imaginary new town, staffed by 
people with enthusiasm for, and 
doubts about, its social, economic, 
aesthetic and technical possibilities 
(themselves perhaps to some extent 
in conflict), and opposed by local 
interests, hampered by small-minded 
bureaucrats in Whitehall, and under 
pressure to lower its standards by un- 
imaginative industrialists or reac- 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON °* WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 








DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 7s. 10d. 


THE NEW TOWN by Mervyn Jones 15s. 64. 





INDUSTRY IN TOWNS 2y Gordon Logie £3 1s. od. 
BIRMINGHAM: FIFTY YEARS ON dy Paul S. Cadbury 11s. od. 
TOWN DESIGN by Frederick Gibberd £3 14s. od. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN. AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 &. 


HOUSING AND FAMILY LIFE by 7. M. Mackintosh 16s. 
GARDEN CITIES OF TOMORROW by Ebenezer Howard 9S. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING by Catherine Bauer 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA by Clarence 
Stein ‘ £1 1s. 


STEVENAGE, A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A NEW 
TOWN by Harold Orlans £2 2s. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 


TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth 
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tionary Ministers, would be an excel- 
lent subject for a novel. But Mr 
Mervyn Jones has been handicapped 
by a lack of knowledge of the political 
evolution of the new towns movement 
and of the business and technique of 
land development. A_ convincing 
background for his story of personal 
ambitions, emotions, and tensions is 
not really there. If the novel were 
judged on the expectations promised 
by the title it would deserve, I think, 
low marks. 

Thus the hero, Peterson, is success- 
fully drawn as a rather simple- 
minded idealist who is so devoted to 
the new town of which he has been 
general manager for five years that 
he will not leave the district even 
when the whole scheme has been per- 
verted by the location on part of its 
site of an oil-refinery, when his wife 
has scandalized the neighbourhocd 
by getting drunk in the local pubs, 
when she has betrayed him with the 
spokesman of the local NFU and an 
unspeakable anti-new-town journal- 
ist, when everybody believes he 
sleeps with his secretary, and when he 
has lost his deposit as an independent 
candidate at an election. He takes a 
local job as a schoolmaster in order to 
continue what seems a ludicrously 
hopeless fight. 

But the author also presents him 
as a competent manager, as to which 
all the evidence in the book is against 
him. If the Marx Brothers ran a new 
town they could not set up a more 
rag-time administration. The staff 
sit around and discuss such issues as a 
factory for a firm that employs 
seventy-one workers on 760 square 
feet of floor-space, whether the 
Ministry is crazy to suggest chains in- 
stead of box hedges round front 
lawns, and whether or not they 
should give evidence at the local 
inquiry into the corporation’s re- 
quest for more land—an inquiry, in- 
cidentally, conducted by a court 
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under the chairmanship of a QC and 
making its decision an hour after 
Peterson’s quite impromptu speech. 

These details were in any case un- 
necessary, but their inaccuracy con- 
stantly jars on any reader familiar 
with new town administration or 
with other land development, or 
indeed with any kind of business 
organization. 

Yet if we can forget the title and 
take the background as a convention- 
al smudge, the novel is very readable 
and entertaining. The dialogue is 
bright, and the characters are in 
many cases vividly realized; in par- 
ticular Peterson’s nymphomaniac 
wife is studied with an unusual com- 
bination of ruthlessness and sym- 
pathy. As in many current novels, 
most people behave in their sexual 
affairs with less restraint than can be 
observed in normal life; but after all 
fiction is fiction, and has to be inter- 
esting. It would be a bad look-out for 
writers of thrillers and detective 
stories if they were limited to the 
thirty murders a year that come into 
the official crime statistics. And the 
fourteen actual new town managers 
and their wives and _ secretaries 
would probably not provide suffici- 
ent aberrations for one novel in the 
accepted mode. 

F. J. 0. 
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County Council. 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letchworth Matt Motel 


TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth 


HERTS 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the 


Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 
4ARD 


rs os i Al WX BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


ITED 
DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624 














